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Recovering From Watergate 


President Nixon, as it seems to me, is 
now beginning the slow climb back up 
the hill, granting that he has got a 
long way yet to go. He may indeed be 
able to put Watergate behind him in a 
pretty tolerable sense. 

His California press conference was 
in the most striking contrast to his ear- 
lier speech to the country on Water- 
gate. The speech was surely one of his 
less successful efforts — perhaps be- 
cause it was not really so much a per- 
sonal as a kind of corporate White House 
effort — and was extraordinarily weak 
upon what is, in fact, the President’s 
strongest case in this whole affair. 

This is his determination to keep 
Presidential papers inviolate, unpopu- 
lar though that course certainly is at 
the moment. Here, no matter how 
skeptics may regard his motives, he 
has been and is defending the integrity 
of constitutional government, specifi- 


cally the indispensable separation of 
pdwers. 

It was,, therefore, disappointing that 
1 the President’s explanation of his re- 
fusal to hand over those famous tapes 
was mixed up with talk about the right 
of privacy as between client and attor- 
ney and, worse yet, as between peni- 
tent and priest. Drawing analogies of 
this kind blunts the one relevant point 
which, of course, is that the whole in- 
stitution of the presidency would be ir- 
reparably weakened if a precedent 
were set that its confidential files were 
to lie at the mercy of outside inquisi- 
tors. And still worse, such analogies 
plainly connote guilt or, at best, the 
possibility of guilt. 

Penitents don’t go to confession be- 
cause they feel innocent; they go for 
precisely the reverse reason. And 
while it would not be fair to say that a 
man does not retain a lawyer simply 
because he is a guilty man, he surely 


does not hire counsel unless he has a 
lively notion that guilt is going to be 
imputed. 

So much, then, for the earlier 
speech. San Clemente could hardly 
have been more different — again per- 
haps because it all came out of the 
President’s personal hat and not out of 
Jthe White House speechmaking appa- 
S’atus. There Mr. Nixon dodged no 
,j|tough question; responded with some 
anger but with no lack of poise; 
showed that while he damned well 
didn’t like some things that were hap- 
pening to him he was very far from be- 
ing any case of combat fatigue. 

A personal estimate such as this 
one of mine is necessarily subjective 
and admittedly comes from a man who 
wants the President not to be guilty of 
any real wrongdoing and who recoils 
in horror from the very thought of see- 
ing this country governed by a truly 
crippled, executive for nearly four 
more years. 


“Mr. Nixon’s California 
press conference was in the 
most striking contrast to 
his earlier speech to the 
country on Watergate.” 
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Simply stating these facts as due the 
reader, and making no sort of apology 
for any of them,! finished hearing and 
then carefully reading the San Cle- 
mente transcript with strong doubt 
that the President really did know in 
any . genuine sense of that Watergate 
coverup. I never did, by the way, be- 
lieve that he had any knowledge what- 
ever of the idiocy of the break-in itself. 

Most of all, perhaps, and without a 
chemical trace of partisan feeling, I 
felt relieved to see that the President, 
whether baddie or goodie for that mat-' 
: ter, was well- in charge of affairs and 
in no sense some neurotic or whimper- 
ing victim of the ghastly misfortunes 
that have befaHen him. 

Perhaps, too, the whole episode 
ought to make Mr. Nixon reappraise 
his attitude toward press conferences. 
This one surely did him nothing but 
good — and, one suspects, the country 
as well. 
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